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NOTE ON GEORGE WITHER. 
Wither's portraits show a round Hamp- 
shire face with irregularly-arched eye- 
brows, mustachios, and thick short curls ; 
now in brave ruff and doublet, now with 
a wreath and sash over armour. He is 
pleased to say of his personal appear- 
ance that it was 

— " gracious in good people's eyes," 
and such as would debar him from no 
social triumph whatever. His friend Thomas Crawley com- 
plimented Him, in Wither's very early manhood, upon the 
" awful mildness " of his looks. Persons of a later genera- 
tion may find this more difficult to detect. Instead^ there 
seems to smoulder in the young gentleman's effigy a deal of 
smug self-conceit, but sweetness of temper, too, and courage 
and power. Indeed, Wither had natural impudence. If we 
could find it nowhere else but in "Shall I, Wasting in Despair?" 
it would seem glorious and delectable, because called out on 
an adequate occasion. But the mocking and abusive mood 
is so common to Wither that it becomes wearisome enough 
in the thousand and one instances when it attains no such 
memorable expression. He belabors his reader at every 
turn with tedious wit ; he boasts unconscionably before him ; 
he| seeks in every preface, note and innuendo to vie with the 
bad little street-boy whose comprehensive greeting throws a 
doubt both on your correct engendure and on your eternal 
salvation. " Shall I, Wasting in Despair? " is one of the perfect 
things in English letters ; it has endured, not more because 
it has the Elizabethan flavour, than because it is the laughing 
utterance of a manly and chivalrous spirit, having in it noth- 
ing of bitterness ; for bitterness in art is the seed of decay. 
It is, perhaps, the typical Cavalier song; and Wither's was, 
beyond doubt, a Cavalier genius. Although he stood ulti- 
mately, with Marvell, in Milton's great shadow against the 
King, he belongs by every aesthetic classification with Carew, 
Lovelace and Herrick. His best poems, those with the life- 
flame yet in every syllable, are few, but they are all profane ; 
they all wear the lovelock and the big spurred boots. A half- 
century of his subsequent hymns and sermons did not quench 
them; and a perverse world rates them to-day above the calm 
harmonies of his most successful pieties. So far as literature 
is concerned, Wither might have spared himself the trouble 
of sobering and turning Parliamentarian. 
His political change of front is an all-important considera- 
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tion in the valuation of his poetic work; for his deteriorations 
date from it. It is certain that he profited by his republican 
position; but later he suffered great disadvantage in not 
abandoning it. He could not keep Cromwell's favour, nor 
did he ever fear to utter his plain opinion of the Crown. He 
had a confessed passion for reading lectures to any one in 
authority, as "voluntary watchman for this nation." In 1646, 
poor, disregarded and hopeless, having lost his influential 
friends, he came out from among the royalists for once and 
all. He forswore his Episcopalianism, and set up, rather 
superfluously and in some occult sense, for a "Catholic 
Christian." Yet five years before he had sounded repeatedly 
in the Hallelujah a most non-Puritan note; and against 
" the busy-headed sect, 
The hollow crew, the counterfeit elect/' 
as he names them, he upholds the May-pole and the morris- 
dance, and exultantly thanks Heaven for his bodily strength 
and comeliness, and for "some honest pleasures here." In- 
stances of many notable contradictory tenets may be gathered 
from his hymns published between the King's wars upon the 
Scotch covenanters, in which Wither was captain and quarter- 
master-general in the royal camp, and the Parliamentarian 
wars upon the King, during which he sold his estate, raised a 
troop of horse, and clattered in upon the scene as a Round- 
head major. The trouble with Wither, who was, under his 
ordinary conditions, the soul of fortitude and integrity, was 
that he grasped both aspects of the national situation, and 
failed to bear his divided heart with dignity. Like some 
other men of complex motive, he succeeded only in appear- 
ing ridiculous. The wits of the day, the "golden swash- 
bucklers who could turn off, between the stirrup and the 
canary, poems immortal by pure accident, concerned them- 
selves not at all about George Wither, unless to make merci- 
less sport of him. Taylor, the Thames waterman, laboured 
in wicked merriment to "prevent his future pseudognaphy " 
Even Denham, interceding for his life after he had confis- 
cated the Denham estates of Egham in Surrey, cloaked his 
kindness in a sarcastic fling at Wither's poetic quality. 

It is best to suspend judgment as to Wither's civic sincerity. 
It was a time of heroic trial, and most men acted under 
it with curious constancy to one ideal or the other. There 
were few neutrals, still fewer temporizers. The true philoso- 
pher voices, like Chillingworth's, were little heeded. But the 
hunters and trappers had their own philosophy; and one is 
tempted sometimes to opine that Wither's conscience was 
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with the doomed cause, while his hand was pledged to liberty 
and — the spoils. A man strong enough to nave striven 
against half of the nation only for the peace of the whole, 
should have scorned to excuse himself to either. The poet 
who could declare to the great Protector, as late as 1655: 

" With an intent 
To serve the King as well as Parliament, 
I put on arms; and as sincerely sought 
His good as theirs, beneath whose flag I fought," 
might have adopted a manlier or more astute attitude towards 
Charles II. (who had too sharp an eye, by nature, for the 
exhibitions of human weakness) than to assure him that he 
" obeyed the late preceding powers compulsively." How is 
one to harmonize this apology with its author's, boast else- 
where that after the Restoration he was offered a grant of 
land and future favour at court if he would but retract? 
How do his loud diatribes against the defection of Monk, as 
the guardian of the republic, agree with the affectionate bene- 
diction showered; from his cell, upon the pageant of the 
incoming Stuart? Poor Wither's endeavour to be dis- 

?assionate and impartial led him into strange tergiversations. 
le meshed his feet and mired his soul in the grim concerns 
of Mammon ; and the dumb overmastering sense of his own 
error seems eventually to have driven him into a sort of 
verbal insanity. Like a man who has said something inju- 
dicious, and hastens to overlay or, if possible, obliterate the 
impression of it from his hearer's mind by floods and shoals 
of "words, words, words" only collaterally bearing upon it, 
so Wither, during his latter years, wrote with a tremendous 
and deplorable verbosity, incidentally providing more mirth 
for the laconic lyrists of his generation. 

No English author of mark is so swathed in the unneces- 
sary, so inconceivably diluted and spread out. He seems to 
live in a fen-land of the imagination, with immeasurable flat, 
soggy acres stretching to the horizon, and here and there, 

i. among the rushes, a bed of marsh-flowers of exceeding- 

beauty. No one but Wither himself can be the finished 

y Witherian; neither the British Museum nor the Bodleian, 

though their catalogues of his tracts and homilies would fur- 
nish reading for a week, possesses anything like a full set of 
his first editions. Several most estimable scholarly victims 
have died in the effort to gather Wither's complete works. 
Their libraries being scattered, the next Job begins again, at 
the beginning, and with equal hopelessness. It is a great 
pity to stake leisure of any value on so forlorn a hunt. 
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Miseri quibus . ■* "• 
Intentata nites ! 
Nor is it unquestionable on moral grounds, as affording 
posthumous encouragement to the squandering of genius^ 
Wither is one of those who would make oyer Apollo's chosen 
urn into a sieve, who would bid Aganippe spring gush oyer 
Asia Minor, and spawn herrings. The one outstanding 
testimony to his poetic quality is that he should have sur- 
vived at all under oceans of vacuous platitudes. From his 
own folly he must be lifted and severed altogether, if a 
hurried universe is ever to rate him aright. His style has 
absolute clearness, at the expense of the nice arts of compres- 
sion and emphasis. He curtails no article nor particle. The 
only possible way to edit him is the way of Mr. Palgrave in 
The Golden Treasury, where he takes such stanzas of Wither's 
as he wishes, welds them together, and composedly throws 
the rest away. This proceeding, which is odious in its gen- 
eral application, is literally Wither's only chance of salvation. 
To such fatal lengths a love of gabble may go! On the 
title-page of his Epistle at Random, he proclaims, as usual 
throughout the innumerable rhymed or unrhymed tracts, 
protests, addresses, essays and orations of his decline, his 
warnings and maledictions; and solemnly threatens "these 
nations" that "this shall be the last time of his sounding 
them an alarum." But in 1667 he was alive and unrepentant : 
" an old man, sir, and will be talking." He was not wholly 
unconscious of his own enormity. 

" There's a time to slack the string! " 
he exclaimed in his beautiful fourth eclogue of The Shepherd's 
Hunting, which rises as through a morning mist of sunshiny 
theories. But then he was addressing not George Wither, 
but his friend, who needed it less, William Browne. 
" Didst thou ever that bird hear 

Sing well, that sings all the year? 

Tom the piper doth not play- 
Till he wears his pipe away ; 

There's a time to slack the string, 

And a time to leave to sing." 
This same moderator, when he had grown older and bolder, 
changes his tune. " Pedants," he screams, shall not interfere 
with nim and his lung-power. 

" I disdain to make my song 

For their pleasure, snort or long; 

If I please, I'll end it here ; 

If Hist, I'll sing this year!" 
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and so on, and so on, in a clatter of trochees which makes 
the reader's ear ache : Wither ft, Qleine gorge, worse and worse 
every year ; a sorry egotist, an attitudinizer, a proser, a carper, 
a self-opinionated old square-toes; he who was once the 
thrush-voice of England, 

" Annihilating all that's made 
To a green thought in a green shade." 
The bugle and the battle-axe ill become one who was born to 
bear so lovely a pastoral reed as all the world may hear in 
The Three-Man Song and the Christmas Carol; in Shall I, Wast- 
ing, The Shepherd's Resolution, the Ticking Hymn, the thousand 
pathetic and noble passages throughout Thilarete, Fidelia, and 
the 'Britain's T{emembrancers ; and which before the storm came 
on, could utter the divinest invocation of the seventeenth 
century : 

" Come, my Muse ! if thou disdain, 
All my comforts are bereft me. 
No delight doth now remain ; 

I nor friend nor flock have left me ; 
They are scattered on the plain. 

" If I should my sorrow show 

Unto rivers, springs, or fountains, 

They are senseless of my woe ; 
So are groves and rocks and mountains. 

Then, O whither shall I go ? 

" Means of harbour me to shield 
From despair, ah, know you any ? 

For no city, grange, nor field, 
Though they lend content to many, 

Unto me can comfort yield. 

" I have wept and sighed too 

For compassion to make trial, 
Yea, done all that words can do, 

Yet have nothing but denial; 
What way is there now to woo ? 

" I have heard that time prevails, 

But I fear me 'tis a fable ; 
Time in all endeavour fails ! 

To bear more, my heart's unable, 
Yet none careth what it ails. 
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"Therefore, Muse! to thee I call; 
Thou, since nothing else avails me, 
Must redeem me from my thrall : 

If thy sweet enchantment fails me, 
Then adieu, love, life, and all ! " 

This lyric sweetness bursts again, here and there, momenta- 
rily, in Wither's pages, up to the very last, amidst a confused 
hum and clatter like those of machinery. It serves to show 
what was in him, and in what path he should have perse- 
vered. It is pardonable if he has been misjudged, from his 
era to our own ; if it persistently occurs to any but a close 
student that his best, full of vitality as that is, and floating 
yet on a broad wash and wreckage, is merely, like most of its 
contemporary verse, casual and fortuitous in origin ; that he 
wrote nine times with charming felicity because so to write 
was in the Caroline air, and that he wrote nine thousand 
times with calamitous flatness because he was his good citi- 
zen self, "determined," like Imlac in Rasselas, "to be a poet." 
But this is an unjust inference. Wither, as Lamb descried, 
was a man of letters to the marrow, and from the cradle. In 
the heyday of his genius, he had the misfortune to grow con- 
scious of his restless England, and to become imbued with 
the notion that because it needed reform, his was the 
awkward task to help reform it. His possibilities were 
blighted in him by the brazen turmoil of the age, from which 
he was too weak to sit apart, as did Drummond and Habing- 
ton, reaching their ordained development in no dishonourable 
privacy. Puritanism was a reactionary mischief; it hacked 
at mullion and spandril, it blurred the ideals of authority, and 
a that; but some of us have superior reasons for growling at 
it, inasmuch as it spoiled George Wither. 

Louise Imogen Guiney. 
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